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would recite them to unsuspecting visitors with a great show of
knowledge and a mischievous twinkle in his eye.

Few people meeting him for the first time at that stage of his
life would have taken him for a phenomenally successful advocate
approaching his fiftieth year.

He had always been a very handsome man, but the smooth
good looks of youth had now given place to the maturity of middle
life and his finely cut features had sharpened into the profile of a
Roman tribune, giving him what his wife used to call, as an apt
variant upon the more usual comparison, "his Red Indian look."
With his bright eyes, still jet-black hair and spare figure, he
looked ten years less than his age ; while the high spirits which
had not deserted him from his earliest days still further accentuated
the youthfulness of his whole demeanour.

The change in his fortunes had been so swift and so tremendous
that it might well have led him into pomposity or conceit, but no
one was ever less pompous or conceited. Indeed, he gave the
impression that it seemed to him a huge joke that anyone who
had begun his career so inauspiciously should have achieved so
much, and the mere fact that in his life he had broken all the
copy-book precepts for success gave an added savour to his enjoy-
ment of it.

He made no secret of greatly enjoying his success and the
added comfort and security which followed upon it $ but, though
he had acquired a new self-assurance, he retained a wholly sincere
modesty which was among the main reasons for his widespread
popularity.

During 1905 he had been elected a Bencher of the Middle
Temple, one of the most agreeable distinctions that can befall
a member of the Bar, giving as it does not only the opportunity
to participate in the government of the Inn but the right of
entry into the special rooms reserved for the use of the Bench and
into the fellowship of a most friendly company of men. It may
not be without interest to record that by a unique coincidence I
succeeded early in 1956 in the ordinary course of seniority to the
vacancy among the Benchers left by my father's death.

The year 1906, busy and lucrative though it was, yet did not
contain a single case of the sensational class with which his name
was now coming to be chiefly associated by the public.

It was, however, marked by his first serious and sustained
incursion into the debates of the House of Commons, and he was
fortunate in finding ready to his hand a topic of first-class impor-
tance and urgency on which he was recognized as speaking with
expert knowledge.